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T may be accepted as an indication of the steady 
growtli of a more refined taste in Art in Eng- 
land, that the managing committee of the Dudley 
Gallery should feel justified in opening an exhi- 
bition of Works of Art in Black and White to the 
public annually. To do so argues that previous 
exhibitions of the kind have been attended with 
success, and that through their inauguration pecuniary profit has 
resulted as well to the association as the artists who contribute the 
exhibited works. As a matter of course, the public must have had 
the largest share in bringing prosperity to these exhibitions, first 
by furnishing the shillings taken at the doors, and next by finding 
the money for the purchase of drawings, without which there 
would be but few contributing artists. And yet the number of 
people who can understand and appreciate a design expressed by 
light and shade, or by mere outline, is very limited in comparison 
with those who can take delight in a coloured picture. A charm of 
very direct appeal is lost when colour is absent. Some knowledge, 
also, of the technical process is necessary for studying to advan- 
tage works done in ink, or crayon, or charcoal. And in order 
thoroughly to appreciate and enjoy pictures by either method, the 
eye must be keen to recognise fineness of line in the composition 
and symmetry of outline in the drawing, and, above all, to detect 
at a glance the qualities of expression that the artist has most 
sought to bring into prominence in his work. One of the very best 
examples in the present " Black and White Exhibition " is a ' Por- 
trait of Cardinal Manning,' an etching by M. Alphonse Legros. 
The inexperienced in Art might, and probably would, pass this 
picture without taking much notice of it, simply because it presents 
outwardly no indication of what may be called inward complete- 
ness. The portrait is half-size, and seems merely to consist of a 
few hasty strokes of the pen, and of a little scratchy shading intro- 
duced here and there ; but on examining it closely, it becomes a 
thorough work of Art, and a very marvel of manipulative skill. 
The expression, brought about by the few strokes which seem to 
compose the portrait, is little short of wonderful, and entitles it to 
rank in the remarkable group of oil studies which M. Legros has 
contributed to the Grosvenor Gallery. M. Legros's skill may be 
said to lie chiefly in the direction of dashing off portraits without 
seeming premeditation ; and it is astonishing what effective results 
he produces. The portrait of Cardinal Manning is etched from 
memory, and although by some it will be said to fail in expressing 
one or two latent points of character in the head and eyes, quite 
too remote to be discernible by any but a very constant observer 
of the cardinal's manner, as a whole the portrait is the work of a 
man of great genius. All things considered, it is entitled to the 
foremost place in this year's exhibition. The other contributions 
by M. Legros are equally excellent; notably so is a very large 
etching styled ' Des Bucherons,' a forest-scene with three men 
felling a tree. The figures, all in violent action, are designed with 
masterly power, and all the features of the landscape are indicated 
by a few firm and expressive touches after the method noticed in 
the portrait. 

As usual, the countrymen of M. Legros, who is a Frenchman, 
domiciled in England, occupying the important position of State 
Professor of the Fine Arts at London University — as usual, French 
artists bear away the palms in the " Black and White " competi- 
tion, which is somewhat unequal this year owing to the absence 
from the lists of such important English artists as Seymour, Ha- 
den, Whistler, and Hammerton. The Paris school of etchers is 
well represented by Paul Rajon, who contributes a faithful repro- 
duction of the portrait of H. D. Pochin, the celebrated chemist, 
painted by Ouless. This example alone would establish the pre- 
eminence of the French etchers in the present exhibition, even if 
it were not supported by some half-dozen delightful works from 
the studios of such well-known and capable draughtsmen as Mon- 
gin, Jules Jacquemart, and Leon L'Hermitte. ' Le Repos du Pein- 
tre,' by the first named, representing an artist lying at length on 
the floor of his studio, is an admirable illustration of the etcher's 
skill, clear in tone and outline, and full of carefully-wrought detail. 



Meissonier the inimitable sends two small illustrations of his pecu- 
liar genius in the shape of a drawing and an etching on pieces of 
paper each about the size of a lady's visiting card. These little 
gems, the title whereof is ' Le Fumeur ' (the etching is the coun- 
terpart of the drawing), sufficiently indicate the wealth of artistic 
power inherent in this painter. Obviously they are studies pre- 
paratory to the painting of a picture in oils, and they represent the 
very remarkable care and forethought, and patient, nay laborious, 
study which Meissonier bestows even on his smallest work. The 
figure of the smoker, who is seated with legs outstretched in the 
amplest of arm chairs, is about the size of a child's tiniest finger. 
Every point of expression in the man's face, which is indicative of 
complete contentment, and every nice detail of attitude, which is 
suggestive of delicious ease after dining wisely and well, is brought 
out with astonishing and rare skill in these diminutive pictures. 
There is a dreamy look about the eyes of the worthy smoker, and 
an expression of calm enjoyment given to the face, and both repre- 
sented with such admirable fidelity to life, that Meissonier may 
surely be held to be the most consummate physiognomist, as well 
as the most skilful draughtsman, of the present European school of 
painters. Would that artists, whether rising or already risen to 
prominence in their profession — would that painters, of whatever 
degree or school — might learn to imitate the method of study exem- 
plified in this drawing and etching, contributed to the Dudley Gal- 
lery exhibition by the master of modern genre painting, M. Meisso- 
nier. The nearest approach to a faithful rendering of his manner 
and style may be found in the works of the Spanish painter, Jimi- 
nez-y-Aranda, who exhibits a charming drawing of ' A Flute 
Player,' full of delicate and skilful workmanship, and thorough- 
ly excellent in drawing. M. Tissot sends an etching of ' The 
Widower,' which now attracts such universal admiration at the 
Grosvenor Gallery. 

Among the English contributors Mr. Hubert Herkomer cer- 
tainly holds a very prominent position, although scarcely in the 
class of work which we have just been discussing. A drawing 
in pen and ink by this artist, styled ' Sound Advice ' — an old pea- 
sant-woman at a roadside well bestowing kindly admonition on a 
wayward daughter — is full of poetic feeling, and exhibits very con- 
siderable power of drawing. The lines are clear and distinct, the 
gradations of light and shade are well kept, and much expression 
is noticeable in the figures introduced. Altogether, this picture is 
well worthy to be named among the considerable works of the 
exhibition. The same artist's ' Left in Charge,' a rough old pea- 
sant watching the cradle wherein an infant lies asleep, painted 
in lampblack and white, is an example of a more vigorous style of 
drawing, probably the study for the picture now being exhibited 
at Burlington House. Mr. F. Hamilton Jackson's very large 
charcoal-drawing of 'Boadicea,' which obtained the Royal Acad- 
emy medal for design this year, is entitled to great praise. The 
British queen, who is in the act of stepping into a boat, her right 
hand grasping a sword and her left upraised as a signal to her fol- 
lowers, is of colossal size. The figure is well designed and vigor- 
ous in action, and the loose drapery is treated in a grand yet sim- 
ple manner, and is skilfully disposed so as to aid in giving vital- 
ity and movement to the adventurous queen. Of much the same 
class of drawing in regard to size, but hardly in respect of artistic 
qualities, is a production in charcoal and chalk, representing Ac- 
tion torn by his dogs, by Briton Riviere, a bold and dashing 
piece, but a trifle defective in the drawing of the human figure. 
Mr. R. Macbeth exhibits an ably-executed etching from his large 
picture, ' Potato Harvest in the Fens,' now in the Academy. This 
picture, by-the-way, maintains its well-earned prestige as one of 
the principal attractions of the present Academy exhibition. The 
etching displays almost as much skill as is observable in the origi- 
nal painting, and this is saying much for its general excellence. 
Mr. Macbeth is one of the most promising among competitors for 
the Associateship ; and if he pursues his present course of pains- 
taking study and thoughtful attention to the detail of his work, he 
cannot be a great way off from the coveted distinction. A large 
number of original drawings for wood-cuts, which have appeai^ed 
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in various illustrated London journals, ai-e to be found upon the 
walls of the Dudley Gallery. The best among these are designed 
by J. E. Hodgson, I. Read, G. J. Gregory, W. Small, and Mason 
Jackson. There are also several very humorous original designs for 
Ptmch by Kean, Du Maurier, and Linley Sambourne, which attract 
the curiosity of the visiting public, but which need no special men- 
tion here, as the merits of the engraved copies must be already suffi- 
ciently known and appreciated on the American side of the Atlantic. 

At this season of the year, when London is crowded with the 
wealthy, the smaller Art galleries compete with their greater rivals 
for the favour of the public by exhibiting some special picture, or 
pictures generally from the studios of well-known painters. Mr. 
Millais, for instance, is represented at what are known as the King 
Street Galleries by a painting of some importance illustrating a 
passage in the life of Effie Deans.* 

Miss Thompson (who, by-the-way, is no longer Miss Thompson, 
but Mrs. Butler) still supplies the principal picture of the season in 
Bond Street. One becomes a little weary of the constant supply 
of battle-scenes and martial subjects with which this lady has 
favoured us in the past, and begins to long for some new theme 
of interest upon which she may exercise her talents. But it seems 
evident that Mrs. Butler, by favour of the English public, must 
ever remain a painter of soldiers and a student of incidents of the 
battle-field. The rooms of the Fine Art Society in which her pic- 
tures are exhibited are thronged with visitors daily ; and so long as 
this continues, so long will there be a direct inducement to the 
lady not to depart from the line of work she has at present set her- 
self to work upon. Her latest picture, representing certain inci- 
dents after the battle of Inkerman, is as clever and excellent in 
workmanship as all her previously-exhibited pictures have been. 
Mrs. Butler's forte is clearly in the individual character she gives 
to every soldier she introduces into her pictures. No matter how 
many figures she brings upon the scene, or how few, you may 
notice character in each figure — each is a separate study. Herein 
lies the secret of the lady's great successes. It is not that she 
paints battle-scenes with altogether greater power than other 
painters who have preceded her and earned reputation in this 



class of subject, but that she individualises the figures she intro- 
duces, and makes her pictures a series of studies. The very point 
which attracted the admiration of the Duke of Cambridge, himself 
a military man among military men, was that Miss Thompson 
should have been able to grasp the specialty of soldiers under the 
circumstances delineated in the ' Roll-Call.' He had looked at this 
painting for a long time, he said, and was struck by the military 
character which pervades the grouping and expression of the piece. 
His Royal Highness would be quite justified in uttering the same 
praise in respect to the picture called ' Inkerman.' It abounds in 
" military character," and is simply a marvellous production when 
considered as the work of a young lady who was never on the field 
of battle, and who has studied soldiers only in those brief minutes 
when they have been under her eye in the barrack-yard or on the 
review-ground. Although it is certainly possible to become a little 
weary of a repetition of battle-scenes, and of incidents of warlike 
strife reproduced on canvas, it would be quite impossible to tire of 
studying the parts and points of character which Mrs. Butler nee 
Miss Thompson manages to infuse into every picture of the kind 
she paints. It would be no invidious compliment, however, to wish 
that she might be persuaded to try her skill upon some fresh series 
of subjects fitted to her artistic power. 

Among other pictures of importance now exhibiting in London, 
we have an allegorical painting of 'Christ the Great Shepherd,' by 
Sir Noel Baton, and a large picture representing ' The Charge of 
the Light Brigade,' by Mr. T. Jones Barker. 

It is vaguely hinted that some persons of quality and money are 
about to build an opposition gallery to the Grosvenor Gallery. If 
they are wise, they will wait until next year to learn how that insti- 
tution has prospered, before planning another which would surely 
result in failure. The Grosvenor Gallery, splendid as it is, and sur- 
rounded with all the prestige of being owned by a popular member 
of the English aristocracy, will never succeed another year unless 
some great alteration is made in the direction of popularising its 
exhibition. The people have not yet been educated up to the 
standard of Art which Sir Coutts Lindsay and his followers profess 
to uphold. Charles E. Pascoe. 
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E like very much the cool, silvery tones of J. Do- 
charty's ' Fishing-day on Loch Lomond ' (92) ; 
they contrast refreshingly with the hot sunset in 
Mr. Calderon's 'Joan of Arc' (91). K. Bodmer's 
' View of the Missouri, near Fort Leavenworth ' 
(III), is also quiet, unpretending, and artistic. 
W. A. Shade's ' Spring-time Idyll ' (140), two 
lovers seated on a green, sun-flecked bank, is in a cool, green key ; 
whereas Tom Lloyd's 'Pastoral' (139), in which a shepherd is 
seen speaking to a girl lying on a bank, is warm and sunny, with- 
out being at all hot. The lighting up of the hill beyond is remark- 
ably like Nature ; and so is the sheep-dotted hill which bounds the 
view in the picture of the girl with the bundle of sticks under her 
arm, pulling after her a reluctant calf, ' Nearly Home ' (638), by the 
same painter. This picture altogether is very faithful to rural cir- 
cumstances as well as natural fact. Mr. Lloyd by no means con- 
fines himself, however, to the producing of glimpses of sunshine ; 
in his ' Hundred Years Ago ' (348) we have a traveller mounted 
on a grey horse coming along a splashy road at the fall of even- 
ing, and trying, as he rides, to decipher in the uncertain light the 
directing sign-post. This artist is making rapid strides, and bids 
fair to become one of our great landscape-painters. 

A. B. Donaldson has been more than ordinarily successful in 
' Edric the Fisherman presenting a Fish as a Token from St. Peter 
of the Consecration of Westminster Abbey ' (112). The idea of 
solemn pomp and ceremony is expressed in the aspect and attitude 
of Bishop Mellitus, King Sibert, and their numerous attendants ; 

* This picture is described elsewhere in this number of the Art Journal. — Editor. 



and the quiet of early morning is well conveyed by the appearance 
of the landscape beyond, through which is seen winding the silvery 
Thames. The archaeology of the details in the picture is no doubt 
close enough, and Edric, the stalwart fisherman, bending the knee, 
is effective in his attitude without being at all melodramatic. The 
large salmon he bears in his arms is so well painted that a true 
fisherman will see at a glance that it was never caught in British 
waters, and this is the only technical flaw in the picture — a flaw, 
however, which, though Mr. Hook or Mr. Millais would no doubt 
detect it, would not be noticed by the general public. 

In Sir Henry Thompson's ' Court of the Mosque in the Palace 
of the Alhambra ' (224), with a fountain in the immediate fore- 
ground, there is an intelligent treatment of light and shade in this 
picture which enhances the value of the architectural details, and 
imparts an Art-character to the whole work. Close by will be 
found ' The Fern-Gatherer ' (228), by W. C. T. Dobson, R.A., 
one of those sweet young brunettes, sitting full face to the specta- 
tor, reaping-hook in hand, which the artist knows so well how to 
depict. 

A magnificent landscape by Vicat Cole, A., called 'Summer 
Showers,' shows a vista of a full stream, enriched with foliage, 
rushes, and floating flowers, gleams of light, and flying shadows. 
As a pendant to this is placed ' A Cool Retreat ' (244), by T. S. 
Cooper, R.A., a group of cows standing under an old bridge, on 
the crown of which, giving a very striking and picturesque aspect 
to the whole composition, is, in bold relief against the sky, a woman 
in a cart stopping to have a chat with a man : it is one of the best 
pictures the artist has painted for a long time. Close to it hangs 
' A Bit of Blue ' (246), an old connoisseur, with spectacles on 
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